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owners took the line of least resistance. They introduced fac-
tories in those branches of trade which employed women workers
mainly. Spinning was traditionally a woman's employment.
The male workers had a strong repugnance to entering factories
themselves, but their objection did not apparently extend to
their wives and daughters, The extension of factory production
to weaving (a man's employment) was in every case a later
development and was only accomplished after a struggle. But
the masters were now in a stronger position to overcome opposi-
tion. Hand-woven goods could not compete in cheapness with
the products of the power-loom, and once weaving factories
were started, the doom of the hand-loom weavers was sealed.
The destruction of this class is one of the gloomiest tragedies of
the Industrial Revolution. It was a long-drawn-out process,
covering the first half of the nineteenth century. By 1845, the
power-loom was supreme in English cotton weaving. In another
twenty years, it had conquered the woollen and worsted indus-
tries. On the Continent^ however, hand-loom weaving survived
in many textile districts till the twentieth century.

Records of the early factories are rare, but in one fortunate
instance we are able to trace the progress from domestic produc-
tion to the factory system step by step. Samuel Oldknow, an
eighteenth-century Lancashire muslin manufacturer, started as
a merchant-employer giving out work to domestic spinners and
weavers, and ended as a factory owner with several mills.1 The
early factories were generally small affairs. The machines were
housed in disused cornmills or old warehouses, or sometimes in
a row of cottages which had been transformed by knocking
down the intervening walls. When factory buildings began
expressly to be built, the largest units were to be found in the
cotton industry. Dale and Owen at New Lanark employed
over i,600 hands. The personnel of many Lancashire factories
was over 1,000. Other industries in which large-scale units
became predominant were iron-working, tin and copper-mining,
glass-making, wool and flax.2 In some of these, the metal indus-

1  See Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights.

2  For details, see Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain) vol. i, pp. 184-93.